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EFFICIENCY 



T HE remarkably low fuel and oil consumption, 
together with the extremely light weight per 
horsepower make the Wright “T” engine the most 
efficient thus far produced. 

The small space occupied by the “T” engine in 
planes adds tremendously to the general efficiency 
of the entire unit. The frontal area per H.P. is lower 
than others. The compactness is such they frequently 
can be installed in the same space formerly occupied 
by a 400 H.P. engine. 


Wright production skill, together with Wright 
designing and engineering experience are constantly 
creating higher standards in aeronautical efficiency. 



Efficiency tests disclosed that 
fuel and oil consumption of 
theWright“T” engine in flight 
corresponded very closely in 
gallons to the consumption of 
a smaller engine in the same 
plane. The efficiency of the 
“T” throttled down to flying 
conditions compared n 
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Marching Ahead at Double Time 


The aircraft industry to- 
day is just about as old 
as was James ^^att s 
steam engine when the 
first awe-struck visitors 
stage-coached many 
dusty miles to see the 
first railway train. In 
the nineteenth century 
man through his devel- 
opment of machinery 
made a greater advance 
than all the progress of 
the human race in all 
the ages before. 

It is difficult to predict 
the amazing future of 


the airplane. In its early 
infancy it has already 
shown itself to be Inven- 
tion’s most precocious 
child. Only those who 
are closest to the indus- 
try fully appreciate the 
amazing rate at which it 
is advancing. “To keep 
your light so shining a 
little ahead o’ the next” 
is a real triumph when 
the whole parade is 
marching at double time. 
Since 1 909, however, 
Martin engineering has 
set standards for the 
industry. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
of Quality Aircraft since 1 


George Newbold 
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The Naval Mission of Airships 

S O ii u-h hns been said of the commercial possibilities of 
the Ilirsbip Shenandoah that its use with the fleet has 
largely " p n overlooked. 

The i ission of rigid airships operating with fleets is that 
of a fa-:, long range, enduring scout, to obtain maximum in- 
formal i. i concerning movements and disposition of enemy- 
forces ii minimum time, and to convey or transmit such in- 
formal!' i to the Commander-in-Chief with maximum effici- 
ency. I is not exclusively an independent mission, but one 
reqnirimr close cooperation with other elements of the fleet. 

As an example we might imagine that an enemy fleet had 
pot to S' -a bound for our shores as escort to a fleet of trans- 
ports. We had no information as to the course of the fleet, 
and could only imagine where it would strike. Until such a 
menace i- located it is only to be expected that every sea 
coast town will be Ailed with wild rumors as to the presence 
of fleets in the offing. These rumors can only lead to dis- 
turbance of the populace and may confuse headquarters. If 
we have no airships it is necessary to send a screen of 
destroyers and scout cruisers to sea to cover the track which 
it is believ ed might be used for the approach of such a fleet. 
These would, of course, use airplanes for further observation, 
but it would require a large number of such ships and a very 
great exertion on the part of the Navy personnel to adequately 
cover the expanse of ocean which must be observed. It would 
not he n matter of a few hours seoutiqg, but one that very 
likely- would require many days to establish contact with the 

were favorably disposed to strike. 

Had we a fleet of airships, this work on the part of the 
destroyers and scout cruisers might be cased to a great extent, 
permitting them to be quickly concentrated for other pur- 
poses. The airships would make for the most probable areas 
of approach and proceed in such a manner that between them 
they would cover all the areas through which approach is 
possible, or they might be used in “negative scouting” to dis- 
cover areas free from hostile vessels for the safe routing of 

In connection with fleet scouting, experience in aerial 
scouting by airships is very limited. Before the actual value 
of rigids for fleet scouting can be determined it will be neces- 
***? to obtain this information from actual experience in the 
Heet. It is, therefore, just as premature to say now that air- 
ships are useless for this work, as to say that they are in- 
valuable. but there is a very strong presumption that they are 
valuable adjuncts of the fleet for scouting purposes. 

The airship has the advantage for naval scouting of being 
*hle to remain in its own element for comparatively long 
periods . time, at high speeds, or without motion through 
the air, aid unlike the airplane the rigid is not forced to make 
* landing after a few hours in the air. It has the further 


advantage for naval scouting over surface craft of being 
faster, and of covering a larger area of visibility, and while 
possibly more vulnerable to gun fire than a surface craft, 
the rigid can avoid this by taking sufficient altitude, and could 
pass over an enemy’s screen and secure information which 
might be- denied to a surface scout by the screening enemy 
vessels. 


Aerophobia 

££ A SLEEP at the switch” would be a mild way of ac- 

ZA. counting for the continued skeptical attitude of 
American insurance toward aeronautics. There is of course 
a certain risk in flying, of which reasonable account should 
be taken. Every advance in science and civilization brings 
new dangers, although these are always more than counter- 
balanced by the increased security and health of the people 
generally. Caution is certainly to be commended but not. to 
the extent of complete paralysis. 

For example, in the early days, of antomobiles, chauffeurs 
were banned by many of the American life insurance com- 
panies. In other words, the man who made a daily business 
of driving a car was put on a probation list until there was 
sufficient data collected to show him to be a good risk — quite 
a reasonable attitude to start with. To have put the manu- 
facturer, the designer, or the occasional automobile passenger 
on such a list would have been obviously absurd, yet that is 
essentially the present attitude toward aeronautics. A ques- 
tionnaire attached to the application blank of one well known 
company reads something like this: 

“Have you ever made an aerial flight?” — “If so, list below 
the occasions on which flights were made.” 

“Ho you contemplate in the future any hazardous journey 
or any aerial flight?” 

The fact is that practically anyone having anything to do 
with any type of aircraft is simply put on the “black list.” 
Pilots, passengers, engineers, constructors are all lumped to- 
gether as undesirable risks. Even the name “Aircraft" on 
an office door seems sufficient to drive away the average in- 
surance solicitor! 

There is no reasonable excuse for such an attitude. The 
records of the past two years in the Air Mail, the Aeromarine 
Airways, and now the St. Louis meet, are fast removing the 
aviator from the high risk class, and there is plenty of proof 
already that the risk run by the occasional aircraft passenger 
is almost negligible. Safe, practical aviation is here, prom- 
ising the greatest advance in transportation methods since tho 
introduction of steam railways. Among the first to profit by 
it will be those insurance companies who see and heed the 
“hand-writing on the wall.” 



The United States Army Air Service, 1922-1923 

Extracts from the Annual Report of the Chief of Air Service 
To the Secretary of War 


The following extracts from the Armual Report of 
the office of Maj. Ccn. Mason M. Patrick. Chief of 
Air Service. U. S. Army, to the Secretary) of War, 
released Nov. //, will be found of considerable 
interest. The curtailment of Air Service activities has 
now reached such proportions as to give ominous sig- 
nificance to the paragraph where Ceneral Patrick 
saps: "As a result of these various reductions and 
inadequacies the Air Service is operating on a basis 
which docs not permit the fulfillment of its mission." 
Secretary of War Weeks stated on Nov. 12: 
"The budget estimates contain S/2.500.000 for 
the Air Service, the same amount as last pear. The 
report of the War Department Board, recommending 
a ten pear building program and annual appropriations 

of $25,000,000 for the Armp Air Service was sent 
to the Joint Armp and Navp Board. A building 
program of some /find for both services will eventually 
be approved and submitted to Congress." 

It is hoped that when Congress will be placed face 
to face with the facts in the case, it will authorize a 
building program enabling the Armp Air Service to 
fulfill its mission in the general scheme of National 
Defense . — Editor. 


With the passage of the Army Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1923 limiting the number of officers to 12,000 for 
the Army, a more or less proportionate reduction in all arms 
became necessary. The application of this law by the War 
Department resulted in an authorized strength of 1,061 officers 
for the Air Sendee. This allowance although far short of 
requirements is nevertheless in excess of the actual strength 
of the Air Sen-ice and was adopted to sene until such time 
as adequate procurement methods might be devised and put 
into operation. 

Two other problems of vital importance present themselves 
for immediate consideration. The first of these is the total 
inadequacy of the Air Service; the second is the need for a 
radical change in the methods of procurement, replacement 
and elimination. 

The peace organization of the Air Senice now bears no 
relations to the war requirements and affords little or no 
foundation upon which war requirements in either personnel 
or materiel can be built. 

The Air Service is expected to perform the dual functions 
of a supply and combat arm, to develop its own flying equip- 
ment, to operate a system of storage supply repair and main- 


Infantry, ' Field ' A rti 
to develop an Air Fc 
of any emergency. 


vntion aviation for work with the 
Coast Artillery and Cavalry, and 
iipablc of bearing the initial burden 


Enlisted Personnel 


The authorized enlisted strength of the Air Service is 
<1,764, including 190 flying cadets. In spite of generally poor 
recruiting conditions an actual strength not far short of that 
authorized has been maintained during the year with a quality 
of recruits well above average. As far as possible these men 
were sent to the Air Service Technical School for training 
before assignment to organizations. 

In the Air Service ns in all other arms the reduction in 
strength at the beginning of the year and the consequent 
necessity for tho demotion of a number of specialists holding 
higher grades and ratings worked a hardship on those men 
and affected adversely the morale of enlisted personnel 
throughout the service. 

The same considerations which call for additional officers in 


the Air Service demand a substantial and a eom-sponding 
increase in its enlisted strength. 

As a result of these various reductions and inadequacies 
the Air Service is operating on a basis which does not pennit 
the fulfillment of its mission. Any further reduction will 
result in greater deficiencies and oidy a substam I increase 
can enable it to meet the demands placed upon If the 
required number of officers were available, if the enlisted 
strength were adequate or if sufficient civilians might be em- 
ployed the difficulties would not be so perplexing, but with 
continued reductions in every class of personn* efficient 

the requirements of pence time service and capable of proper 
expansion in case of an emergency has been considc: cd in every 
detail by a special committee appointed by the Secretary of 
War. 

New Flying Fields 

In the establishment of new flying fields and in the selection 
for retention of certain ones among those which were operated 
during the war, every possible effort lias been made to develop 

aeronautics ns well as to fulfill the strategic requirements of 
national defense. The achievement of this ideal has been 
quite impossible due to the reduced strength of the Air Ser- 
vice, the enforced concentration of activities and the conse- 
quent lack of operating personnel necessary for a full 

In this connection attention must, be again invited to the 
deplorable conditions which prevail at all Air Service stations. 
With the exception of a very few isolated permanent build- 
ings tho entire Air Service outlay was initiated during the 
war, pushed to a hasty conclusion and designed to last from 
but two to four years. These accommodations have now been 
in continual use since 1917 and while the maintenance costs 
mount higher and higher with each succeeding year the living 
conditions become more and more unsatisfactory. Langley 
Field is the only Air Service station with an appreciable 
amount of permanent construction and even Langley has no 
barracks for enlisted men except the one building for which 
Congress recently authorized an expenditure of $85,000. A 
complete reconstruction program is imperative and nothing 
short of immediate and general relief can be relied upon to 

Air Service Medical Section 

The Air Service Medical Section was organized during the 
World War, in correlation with the rapid development of 
aviation at that time. Its purpose was to study tho effect of 
flying from a medical point of view in order that aircraft 
accidents attributable to physical unfitness might be reduced 
to a minimum. This was 'accomplished through the deter- 
mination of proper physical requirements, through the con- 
duct of frequent and thorough examinations, and throng 
close personal contact with the flying personnel. The rapid 
strides in this new branch of medicine made during the penod 
of emergency have formed the basis for continued research 
and progressive development since the cessation of hostilities 
and it is gratifying to report that not one of flic accidents 
recorded during the year enn be considered as resulting ftons 
the physical or mental condition of the pilot. 

It is considered that the annual appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Air Service since the World War have been in- 
adequate. In view of the rapid development of aviation the 
requirements of continued engineering and res arch wort 
constitute an imperative need while the shortage of aircraft 
occasioned by the lack of funds for replacement will shortly 
present an extremely critical situation. It is therefore ur- 


AVIATION 


j-ntly recommended that a program be adopted and adhered 
to until this service is properly equipped and on an efficient 
operating basis. 

Engineering and Research 

In carrying out this vitally important work every effort 
was ni:i<l> lo employ the most efficient practices now recognized 
in the eoi imorcial world. The Engineering Division operates 
under carefully prepared programs, maintains an accurate 
system oi cost analysis and conducts its numerous and varied 
activities with the utmost thoroughness and economy. Under 
such trying conditions as have been imposed by the continued 
curtailmci : of appropriations the splendid achievements of 
the divisi I are particularly noteworthy and have been made 
possible - nly through the unselfish loyalty and whole-hearted 
cooperate i of its entire personnel. 

The eoi inued decrease in appropriations permits the un- 
dertakiug "f only the^ most immediate and important problems 

The cite of this have already been made too apparent 
through : allures due to unknown strains and stresses in high 
speed nin'lanes. Fundamental research though a tedious 
process, and one which is fruitful only after long periods of 
patient application, _is nevertheless the vital need and the 
surest me: ns of real advancement in the science of aviation. 
It is urgently recommended that increased appropriations be 
made available for this purpose in subsequent years. 

Supply and Equipment 

Emphasis must be placed on the critical condition which 
exists with regard to major items of equipment, viz., air- 
planes, ail-ships and balloons. 

The great majority of the aircraft now on hand were pro- 
duced during the war, are rapidly deteriorating and even 
when completely reconditioned, have but a very short life. 
Furthermore. 80 per cent of the airplanes are of an obso- 
lescent training type, unsuitable for combat purposes. It is 
absolutely essential that the purchase of new aircraft to re- 
place that produced during the war and to off-set the con- 
stantly increasing shortage, be undertaken immediately. 
Since it requires about eighteen months to secure delivery 
after a contract has been executed, it is apparent that no 
relief from the present situation can be expected before 1926. 
Appropriations now being made for the purchase of new air- 
craft arc insufficient to meet the requirements of even the 
present inadequate peace-time establishment of the Air 
Service. 

In conclusion it is desired again to point out the lack of 
an adequate aeronautical industry in the United States. Un- 
less such an industry can be built up in time of peace the 
wartime procurement program must fall far short of its goal. 
The solution of this problem lies in the development of com- 
mercial aviation through the timely enactment of suitable 
legislation and in the judicious expenditure of such funds as 
~y.be appropriated for the support of government aero- 
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tated, the plan contemplates an organized system 
equipped with adequate meteorological and radio 
bracing terminal facilities for aircraft every two 
-s, routed when possible so as to keep the planes 
Ig distance of substations at all times and pro- 
narkers for both day and night flying, 
majority of aircraft accidents result from forced 
mfavorable terrain or from adverse weather eon- 
apparent that the perfection of such a system is 
greatest contribution this service could make to 
commercial aviation. Assuming the enactment 
c-gislation covering the legal phases of aircraft 
-re would remain no other vital impediment to the 


rapid development of aerial transportation facilities. And 
not alone to the commercial endeavor would such a system 
lend its aid. The advantages of well defined routes of aerial 
travel have already made themselves apparent in the routine 
operations of the Air Service and would become increasingly 
so in time^of emergency with the ^rapid concentration of Air 

With the development of a national system of airways fully 
equipped with communication and meteorological facilities the 
hazards and risks of commercial flying will for the most part 
have been eliminated. 


Reserve Officers 9 Training Corps 

There has been no increase in the number of Air Service 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps since the date 
of the last annual report of the Chief of Air Service. The six 
units now maintained by the Air Service at civilian educa- 
tional institutions had a total enrollment during the year of 
801 students. 

This total represents a gain of 150 since the last report 
and the Air Service officers in charge of these units confi- 
dently predict further increases during the next school year. 

On duty with the above named units as directors and as- 
sistant directors there are eight officers of the regular es- 
tablishment and six enlisted instructors. Due to the extreme 
shortage of commissioned personnel it has not yet been pos- 
sible to assign officers ns assistant directors at all institutions, 
but it is hoped that this deficiency may shortly be remedied. 
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ever, has been dissipated by the excellent showing 
during the year. The Militia Bureau has been able to p 
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chanies on continuous aetive duty with each oiganizatir 
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. e degree the expense and delay of shipping 
equipment to Air Service depots for repair. 

That the National Guard Air Service is an effective and 
efficient force available for practically immediate field service 
in an emergency cannot now be doubted and the action of the 
Militia Bureau in authorizing the organization of sufficient 
new units to provide a divisional Air Service with each of the 
eighteen National Guard divisions meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the Air Service. 

Organised Reserve 

On June 30, 1922, there was a total of 7,995 officers com- 
missioned in the Air Service Officers’ Reserve Corps. During 
the year this number has been increased to 8,249 distributed 
in corps areas and by grades. Of this total, 5,640 hold flying 
ratings. 5,499 as heavicr-than-air pilots or observers, and 141 
as balloon and airship pilots or observers. The increase 
noted is attributed largely to the inauguration of correspon- 
J *■ ’ ised by the establishment of 
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The most essential phases of the training of Reserve officei-s 
of the Air Service is actual flying practice. This is true to 
such an extent that unless means can be provided whereby 
an officer entering the Reserve after the completion of his 
flying training can participate in regular and frequent flights, 
the Air Service Officers’ Reserve Corps becomes a ‘force’ in 
name only and is in reality nothing more than a pool from 
which officer material suitable for training may be drawn. 
To maintain the effectiveness of our Reserve, then, it is im- 
perative that additional airdromes be established near our 
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Aeronautics to be Taught at N. Y. University 

Courses Endorsed as Fulfilling National Need by President Coolidge, 
Secretary Weeks and Secretary Denby 


After an exhaustive study of the field of aviation in the 
United States, New York University has inaugurated courses 
in Aeronautical Engineering and Industrial Aviation in its 
College of Engineering at University Heights. The estab- 
lishment of these courses is part of a plan to advance among 
American youth the study of the designing and utilization 
of commercial airplanes and to develop among college stu- 
dents a body of highly skilled aeronautical engineers. 

The plan has been given the financial support of a large 
group of famous pioneers of aviation, airplane manufactur- 
ers and operators and business and professional men. 

Distinguished Endorsements 

President Coolidge, Secretary Weeks and Secretary Denby 
and other high officials of the Army and Navy have given 
the plan their hearty approval. The President in a recent 
letter on tlie subject said : 

“I am glad to know, from your letter of Oct. 8 , of the 
practical move in behalf of aviation development that has 
been made by New York University in establishing a course 
in aeronautical engineering and industrial aviation. Con- 
vinced, as I am, of the great importance of aviation in con- 
nection with the national defense, and of the necessity for 
its development as a means of transport and communication 
in peace, I feel that all encouragement should be extended 
to such efforts as the University is putting forth.” 

John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, writing in the same 
connection, says: 

"As an alumnus I am very proud of the fact that New York 
University is among the first of our educational institutions 
to add this branch of science and engineering to its curric- 
ulum. As Secretary of War, I thank you for this cooperation 
and assistance in promoting our national defense.” 

Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, discussing New York 
University’s new courses, wrote: 

“The Navy Department believes that such a course will be 
of inestimable value in helping to instill in the people of 
this country a knowledge and an interest in aeronautics, 
which will obviate all possibility of our falling behind the 
other powers of the world in the advancement of this newest 
and most important science. I do, therefore, repeat my en- 
dorsement of this movement on your part and wish yon the 
successful consummation of your plans that your far-sight- 
edness deserves.” 

Mai. Cen. M. M. Patrick, chief of Armv Air Service; Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and Paul Henderson, Assistant Postmaster General 
in charge of Air Mail Service, have all strongly endorsed the 
University's program to make their new project of national 

Those in Charge of Course 

This innovation in college work, described as courses in 
Aeronautical Engineering and Industrial Aviation, has been 
made a part of the curriculum of the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering in the College of Engineering at University 
Heights. A distingushed faculty will be in charge, under the 
direction of Prof. Collins P. Bliss, head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, and Alexander Klemin, who will 
be appointed associate professor of aeronautical engineer- 

During tho war Mr. Klemin was officer in charge of the 
Research Department of the Army Air Service, and later 
consulting engineer to the Air Mail Service. Prof. Joseph 
W. Roe, head of the Department of Industrial Engineering, 
is a well known expert in industrial lines and is on the 
Faculty Aviation Committee with Dr. John C. Hubbard, 
head of the Department of Physics. Augustus Post, for 
many years associated with aeronautical activities in New 
York, has been appointed secretary of this committee. 


ing, president of the Locning Aeronautical Enrineerinc 
Corp. ; R. W. Cowie, vice president of the American Raju 
way Express Co.; J. E. Whitbeek, superintendent of tho 
Eastern Division of the Air Mail Service; E. Stoekton Mar- 
tin, expert on aircraft insurance; Powell Crichton, an at- 
torney interested in the legal aspects of aviation : Maj. J 
^_.age. of the Skywriting Coro, of America: 

M. Fai: 

Maj. Hamilton Max 
Photography Service 
Aircraft Manufacturing uo. 

The new courses at New York University cover specifically 
the study of aerodynamics, the science of air flow and forces, 
the theory and practice of airplane design, the theory and 
practice of airship design and the study of aircnil! engines. 
It is the object of these courses to train men who will advance 
the art of aircraft design and construction in a thoroughly 
practical yet scientific manner. 

Industrial Aviation Work 

In tho work devoted to industrial aviation attention is 
concentrated on air transportation, passenger and freight, 
on an extensive study of air mail operations, the organization 
of landing fields and airways, the technical and financial 
analysis of aviation projects and on such industrial appli- 
cations of the airplane as aerial photography, now being 
used on a large and increasing scale; as aerial surveying, which 
is proving on invaluable adjunct in public service work, and in 
engineering enterprises of all kinds, such as forest patrol 
and surveying, aerial advertising and numerous other indus- 
trial applications. 

“The United States holds almost all the records for speed, 
climb and endurance for any craft that flies”, said Professor 
Klemin, discussing the need for such courses ns those es- 
tablished at New York University. “The Pulitzer and 
Schneider cups are both here, but America lags far behind 
in the design and utilization of commercial airplanes and in 
the training of highly skilled aeronautical engineers. The 
scope of aviation in the United States is limitless; yet, while 
Europe with its short distances is covered with a network of 
air lines, connecting all important c' 
or two lines are in opera 1 ' * 

enough, provide the buT 

"Commercial aeronautics should revolutionize the technique 
of transportation and bring untold benefits to business and 
industry. It is already showing a promise of what it ran 
do in the wonderful night mail from New York to San 
Francisco, in the application of aerial photography and in a 
dozen other ways. But this is only a fraction of what it 
might do. 
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scheme of national defense. In any war emerge..... 
undisputed fact that aircraft will play an extremely import- 

money may be spent on military and naval aviation, our aff 
defense would never be adequate to meet an emcrgency^uu® 

machines from the commercial field. It takes u long tin* 10 
build a plane or train a pilot, but it is only a question ot » 
few days to convert a mail plane into an efficient army ob- 
servation machine; of a few weeks to convert a mail pilot a« 
an efficient air fighter. 

“Commercially, time and distance are being anmtalMW- 
Secretary Denby predicts “two days to Europe in a dingbk- 
Remote nations are becoming neighbors. Today merebaiw** 
is being delivered in Paris from Czecho-Slovakia in a t*” 
hours that by land transportation takes days. A mercbaM- 
especially one handling valuable goods, may some day anu 


by air the day before. 

“The business and industrial interests of this country still 
to a large degree regard aircraft as purely of military and 

ning to furnish the men that will help 


neering and to students of other universities who can demoi 
strate similar qualifications. Those entering the College c 
5 in February, 1924, and thereafter will be pe 


University is 
change their 


e course in aeronautics is open 
versity who have successfully completed 
n the Department of Mechanical Engi- 


plan- reoognized 


en)p neoring colleges, h 


„ i will be provided at an early date, open to 

engineers, draftsmen and mechanics engaged in aircraft con- 
struction and operation and to others interested in advancing 
their knowledge of aeronautical matters. 


The 1923 Rhoen Gliding and Soaring Composition 


This ' ' nr’s German gliding and soaring meet, held as in 
previous . cars in the Rhoen hills, caused some severe disap- 
pointmeni-, judging by comment appearing in German 
coatempi" irics. Although 98 entries were received, a large 
number of these did not actually participate, while those that 
took part in the various events did not produce any startling 

Only one of the existing world’s records was broken, that 

s”rok™ 1 ul'id”r a a distant of Tl.!" km“ K '(7.3 mi.) ”n 4| W min e 
This glider hears considerable resemblance with the Hannover 
glider on which Martens and Hentzen made two and three 
duration flights last year, as may be seen from the accompany- 

Thc hi t duration flight was made by Erik Thomas on a 
Darmstadt glider “Geheimrat” of last year’s design, the time 
being only 55 min. as against the world’s record of 8 hr. 
5 min. made by the French pilot A. Maneyrol at Cherbourg, 
France. Although the principal prizes were to be awarded 
for a minimum performance of 20 km. (12 mi.) straightaway 
distance and 350 m. (1150 ft.) height above the starting 
point, neither of these conditions was fulfilled by a single 
contestant- Haekmaek on the Darmstadt glider made the best 
altitude flight, reaching a height of about 1000 ft. 


The accompanying illustrations which show four of the most 
notable gliders that took part at this year’s meet indicate that 
there has been a general tendency to follow the lines of the 
Hannover glider. This tendency is particularly noticeable in 
the design of the new Harth-Mcsserschmidt glider, which 
seems to have lost all the originality which characterized the 
early models. 

A good many gliders crashed daring the meet, and several 

experiments are a very hazardous business. On the last day 
of the meet, Aug. 30, a monument was unveiled on the 
Wasserkuppe commemorating those fliers who gave their lives 
in endeavoring to further the art of gliding flight. Unfortu- 
nately, during the inaugural ceremonies, the Erfurth mono- 
plane glider piloted by Standfass, while flying in a strong 
wind, broke a wing in mid-air and crashed from a height of 
100 ft., killing the pilot. 

The unsatisfactory showing made at this meet is attributed 

in the words: "Our gliding men build too much nnd fly too 
little”, by which he apparently means that too many, often 
unsound, designs are experimented with under most dangerous 
conditions and too little is done toward methodical gliding ex- 
periments on well tried machines. 



No, glide; al the 1923 Rhoen soaring meet— Upper rots. left, the Strolch glider on tshich Martens made a flight of 7.3 
right, the nets Harth-M esserschmidt. — Lotver rots, left, the the Dessau glider; right, the Essen glider 
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AVIATION 


Report of American Legion’s Air Committee 

Report Emphasizes Importance of Commercial Aviation in its 
Relation to National Defense 
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Value of Civil Aviatior 


Tt may be seen that the commercial 
hold a real value as a reserve force — bi 
of a Merchant Air Marine would come fr< 
In the first place it would give us a ver 
to fly and care for planes and dirigibles' 
who would be experts in their work nnd 
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the New Orleans Conv 
determine an Aviation policy t. . .. _ 

Such a plan was submitted to the Na> 

26, 1922. The policy as outlined at that ti 
by the Committee on Aeronautics with but o „ 

and was later approved by the National Executive Committee 
at its meeting at Indianapolis on May 19 and 20, 1923. The 
policy is briefly as follows: 

With the possible exception of a very few, the Army and 
Navy strategists of the world agree that control of the air 
is a practical necessity for a victorious result in combat on 
either land or water. It is even maintained that sufficient 
air strength could of itself keep our shores free from enemy- 
landings. However, such an air service would be very ex- 
pensive to support in time of Pence — nnd there is a way to 
gain the desired result without such a large expenditure. 
That way is the development of a Merchant Air Marine. 

With such a civilian force in existence the country would 
require an Army and Navy air establishment, only sufficient 
to form the backbone in case of emergency — and to supply 
and drill the needed personnel highly trained in the fighting 
and allied sciences. The pursuit force must be maintained by 
the Government in its entirety practically — because the modern 
fighting plane is e-ood for little else. Other special types 
would also be of little value to the civilian flier— and would 
therefore be kept up by the Army or Navy. 

On the other hand the very requirements for good passenger 
an.’ freight carriers make them susceptihle to conversion into 

of tomorrow may easily be designed to receive bomb racks. 


rkets and to efficiently handh 

oinpctc with other nations i !,at hate 
yur country every type 
nent aid direct ly or ia- 
ids right of ways, har- 
he acceptance of the 


principle. 

Commercial Progress Abroad 

Throughout the civilized world commercial aviation is pro- 
gressing. France, England, Germany, Japan and other 
foreign powers are using government funds and aid to develop 
reserves for war — but they are securing improved aids for 
business. Our country must maintain its leadership among 
the world powers — and to do so it must develop a Merchant 
Air Marine comparable to those of the rest of the world. 

Such an institution cannot be built at once. A gradual 
program must be put into effect — constructive and based on 
a vision of the future. The first requirement in such a pro- 
gram is proper government legislation to regulate and nourish 
flying. It must be national legislation — because of the very 
nature of the activity to be regulated — and it must lie legis- 
lation designed to regulate for the good of aviation — so a 
Merchant Air Marine will grow on a sound foundation. 

The Committee feels that the bill entitled “Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1923” introduced into the House of Representatives 
Jan. 10, 1923, by the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is admirably drawn and 
worthy of the active support of the American Legion. Tbs 
Committee so informed the National Legislative Committee of 
the American Legion, which thereupon exerted its efforts in 
behalf of the bill at the last session of Congress. 
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the greatest value 

>f every type — men 
who in time of war 
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^ the license and operation of air- 

craft and airports and for proper inspection of both material 
and personnel. It is primarily interested in ike safety of 
the public and the Committee feels that safety is the primary 
need of a Merchant Air Marine. The bill also amends ex- 
isting immigration, narcotic and criminal acts to tit them to 

Due to the stress of other matters the bill did not re ach a 
final reading nnd was “unfinished business” when Congress 
adjourned. The Committee understands that the bill is to be 
introduced into the coming session of Congress and urg« 
energetic support from tlio American Legion o ’ * 
other organizations and inf ‘ ' 

progress and defense. 

The second basic need of a Merchant Air Marine is proper 
provision for landing — “Airports” — if you please. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the various posts, county and state 


interested in nationel 


6.')7 
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Mail Service should be maintained and increased, 
is the greatest practical air laboratory on earth — 
endy made many contributions of inestimable value. 

.-ments for air mail performance are such that they 
ly to develop equipment and knowledge of great mission from 
* 1 * ’ ” ’ ’ a the Air Mail charge of m 


forming and operating such organizations. They contribute 
much to national defense and in addition aid in familiarizing 
the public with aviation. 

The Committee through its Vice-Chairman has secured per- 
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Need of Aeronautical Educatic 

l lie greatest needs of Aviation is education. Mem- 
Legion and the citizens of the Nation do not 
t he progress of the Art in this country and abroad, 
pleasure that we report a most satisfactory oooper- 
thc American Legion Weekly during the past year. 
I continuance of their policy of publishing articles 
L-rpss of Aviation both at home and abroad. 

Iimniittce was not consulted by the officials of the 
lore publication in August of editorials proposing 
ional conference for the limitation of air armament. 
* believe the nations of the world would enter into 
icrcnce — but we agree that such limitation if possi- 
rnhle and so advised the Editorial Board of the 
AV feel that efforts to secure such limitations are 
b the Legion Policy of intelligent limitation of all 
.'lament as opposed to either militarism or complete 
A e believe such limitation would result in a valu- 
i- lor commercial aviation. We object emphatically 
gram which tends to make our nation practically 
i the air while other nations build up their offensive 
ive air power. Until an effective international air 
■-Teement is completed the United States should 
> pursue an intelligent building policy, 
mittee has been of some service to individuals in 
•putes over the purchase of surplus war material 


of the American Legion create and organize i 
>n Aeronautics to aid in furthering the nntiona 
ein contained nnd those adopted in the future 


French Fliers May Compete Here 

As a result of a visit paid to the president of the French 
Aero Club by George S. Johns of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
■epresenting the N.A.A., it is expected that French airmen 
will next year take part in America in competition for the 
Pulitzer Trophy, the Schneider Cup and other intenmtion.il 
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The largest aerial demonstration held in Chicago since the 
famous meet in 1911 took place at Ashburn Field on the 
afternoon of Armistice Day, Nov. 11, when the Army Air 
Service staged one of a series of air carnivals that are being 
held in different parts of the country as a benefit for the 
Army Relief Society. These meets, the result of which will 
provide relief for the widows and orphans of officers and 
" ’ n of the Regular Army, have been authorized by 


y flying fields, the Ch , 

by the officers of Chanutc Field under the super- 
vision of the commanding general, Sixth Corps. 

The meet opened with sky writing by Lieut. Brookley 
of McCook Field, who later came down close to the spec- 
tators, doing loops and turns with smoke issuing from the 
tail of his ship. This was followed by several fast pursuit 
ships doing some wonderful aerobatics. It was during this 
event that the only accident occurred, Lieut. Benjamin R. 
McBride of Selfridge Field diving to his death during the 
maneuver of looping and barrel rolling some 200 ft. off the 
ground. Opinions differ on whether his motor cut or whether 
he was merely too low to pull the ship out of the dive. The fact 
remains, however, that the ship crashed nose first, leaving 
nothing but a mass of debris. Lieutenant McBride died im- 
mediately after being pulled from the wreckage. 

From then on the meet took its course without further 
mishap. "Messengers” whizzed about, the put, put, put of 
their small engines often being drowned out by a fleet of 
Dellavilands doing formation flying overhead. Pursuit ships 


i Mar 


i dense 


i Blimp floated carelessly 
about. At last, when the evening haze became apparent 
and the great crowd began their homeward journey, the 
Barling Bomber came thundering through the air. It was 
feared that Ashburn Field would be too soft for this immense 
ship to land in, so it remained at the mail field instead and 
just made an overhead visit to the air 


i Field 


l black c 


i of a 


cars radiatin; 


s of black topped 
1 directions as far as the eye 
The attendance, estimated at 50,000, exceeded by 
far all expectations, though the people who came by street 
car had to walk three miles. The automobiles present num- 
bered about 10,000, jamming the roads in all directions. It 
clearlv showed that the people of Chicago are interested in 
aviation and will cooperate with us providing we show them 
something to be interested in. A close-to-town flying field is 

Airway Operations 

Regular and reliable operal 


t and day, regard- 


imum cost,” — such is the most urgent need of airways in 
the opinion of Lieut. C. E. Crumrine, A. S., chief of the 
airways branch at McCook Field. 

Lieutenant Crumrine writes on the outstanding needs of 
air travel as follows: 

“The Air Mail, a unit of expert pilots, backed by a highly 
organized ground force has accomplished a tremendous 
amount along this line. Last year their percentage was 96. 

infancy. Now let us see just how the Air Mail achieved 
these amazing results. 

operate continuously over one section of the route, bark and 
forth, week in, week out. They know this route as well 
as the average man knows his back yard, and it is well for 


would be times when they would 
Often the clouds lie so low 
the pilots are forced to fly 
up through them. Checking on his time and the speed of 
the ship, the pilot hag. a fair idea when the mountains have 
been crossed and he can come down through the clouds 
without the risk of leaving his plane and himself a tangled 
mass. Then foggy weather may force the pilot to tly prac- 
tically on the ground — the most dangerous type of flying. 
It then becomes necessary for him to thread his way up 
canyons and around mountains, narrowly missing tree tops 
and cliffs, finally picking up a familiar telephone line and 
following through. 

“Checking these methods with other types of modem travel, 
one is not impressed with the safety of aviation. Therefore 
if we are to operate commercially and in competition with 
the successfully used modes of travel, there arc certain out- 
standing needs which must be met. These are: 

(a) Engines with greater reliability. 

” ' ‘ rplanes which will carry greater loads with lower 


landing 
(c) El 


lectrical altimeters which warn the pilot of an i 


ieve the pi 
t has been demonstrated that a 
' a plane stable in many instani 


, be held. Bids a 


(d) Ra< 

(e) Gyroseopi 

control will kee; 
pilot is nncertai — 

(f) Earth inductor compasses, which will bo more depend- 
able than our present type. 

(h) Better radio service.” 

Some Interesting Experience* 

Lloyd M. Long, Manager of the South Western Division 
of the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. who has been flying 
over the Corsicana Section in Texas, had two interesting ex- 
periences in his first photographic flight over that region. 

While nt work one afternoon. Long was caught in a minor 
cyclone area. In describing his experience he said. “I could 
not keep the ship in any position — I raced the bubble 
around the level until I thought sure it would get toy. 
At times the ship climbed nose down and then would hit 
an area where we could not maintain altitude.” 

Late in the afternoon en route to Dallas, he had a forced 
landing, due to a stoppage in the gas line, without accident. 
When the trouble was remedied Long took off again into the 
dusk. It was his first night flight and ns there was no moon be 
found his way across country by the head-lights of the auto- 
mobiles below. Dallas was finally reached and passed atm 
altitude of 5000 ft. Over Love Field, Tex. Long had gn* 
difficulty in landing — there were no field bonndiy lights «"d 
several high obstructions. After making several curies, k 
dropped to 200 ft. and came in for a landing, narrowly rais- 
ing a water tower and control house in the center of the Add. 
After taxiing to a hangar, Long was told that cattle normi^ 
graze over the field at night but the circling of the pl»® 
scared them off. 

Personals 

Lee M. Clegg has been made sales manager of The Stwl 
Products Company, of Cleveland and Detroit whose Thompson 
Silchrome Valves are used in many aircraft , 

Clegg was called in from his eastern territory last Aprara 
become assistant sales manager under J. A. Kndcr ■ 
and treasurer. Re began with the company in Wish 
ing his discharge from the Army, and worked m the P«“ii . 
and efficiency departments before taking up sales 'ess J™} 
two years ago. He graduated from the Case School 
Applied Science in May, 1918. 
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Next Year’* Flying Events 

rinrine- the coming vear five major aeronautical competi- 
ne now being accepted by the 

facilities and who are desirous of conducting aeronautical 
meets that will attract the attention of the aeronautical in- 
terests both in thi3 country and abroad. 

The P: litzer Trophy Race is a race for high speed air- 
planes and will be the major event of the International Air 
Hares. The three-day race program will probably include 
events fo- the Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy, the Detroit 
News Air Mail Trophy, the Aviation Country Club of De- 
troit Trophy, the John L. Mitchell Trophy and others, with 
cash pri/.' - for each. Several cities are now bidding for the 
privilege of holding these races daring the month of August 
or September, 1924. The Pulit&er Race is run over a 50 
km. corn-- and a landing field of approximately one square 
mile in area, with good approach, must be prepared. In 
addition, hangar space of approximately 32,000 to 48,000 
sq. ft. w i ll machine shop and service facilities for handling 
the racing planes must be provided. Camp facilities with 
adequate water supply are needed for military personnel. 

The Jacques Schneider Cup Race for high speed seaplanes 
was brou gilt to this country by Lieut. David Rittenhouse, 
P.S.X. " ! > won the 1923 event with the Curtiss Navy Racer 
showing mi average speed of 177.38 mi./hr. French, English 
and American entrants were included in this year’s race held 
Sept 27 nt the Isle of Wight, Cowes, England, so we can 
expect plenty of competition from foreign countries in their 
endeavor !.i regain possession of this valued trophy. Bidders 
for the 1024 race must furnish a suitable v ' 


hangar facilities for the racing planes. 
•? tioas for this race are now being prep 


Rules 


thei 


used as an emergency landing. Surface is a natural sod 
which will not become muddy under any kind of weather con- 
ditions, as the field is just enough rolling to keep it well 
drained, so it can be used at all times the year around. 

Obstructions — None, except very low three-strand wire 


field o 


•oonimodntions for personnel t 
r Facilities — Minor repairs 
it garages it * 


_ . repared. 

The holding of the Cnrtiss Marine Trophy Raee has been 
awarded to Miami, Fla. The race is to be hold March 7 and 
8 during the Motor Boat Regatta- The regulations for 

The National Elimination Balloon Race is to take place 
next spring in order to take advantage of the most favor- 
able weather conditions existing at that time and in order to 
select the team for the 1924 Gordon Bennett Race. 

The 1924 National Glider Meet will be awarded to the 
city having a suitable terrain and offering the best induce- 
ments in the way of prizes. By having the program of 
events published at an early date it is hoped to attract a 
mlier of entries including foreign built gliders. The 
, ’ ’ ’ ’ ced its 

i other 

(ections of the country. 

powered airplanes it is planned to hold a “light plane” com- 
petition open to airplanes equipped with engines having 
pi-ton displacement not to exeeed 80 cu. in. This event mav 
be included in the Glider Meet if it is deemed advisable. 

The Ri.kenliacker Trophy donated by Capt. Edward Riek- 
enbaeker probably will be offered for competition in the 
mam event in one of the above classes. 

may wish In offer for competition in aeronautical events dur- 
ing tiie coming year should be placed in the hands of the 
National Aeronautic Association, Contest Committee. The 
donor is privileged to specify the conditions under which the 
trophy is placed in competition. Secondary prizes for fastest 
lap. etc. will be accepted from accessory manufacturers and 
allied industries at any time previous to the day of the race. 
Flying Field at Asheville, N. C. 

The 


. . il of the garages in city. 

Stores and Supplies — Aviator fuel, oil and water on field 
near by, with man in charge day and night. 

Communications — Telegraph service near the field with 
telegraph and cable service in Asliville. Main highway with 
bus system on both sides of field with a ten minute ride to 
the city. 

Meteorological Data — Available at the Weather Bureau 
station, Asheville, N. C. 

N.A.A. First District Convention 

The First District Convention of The N. A. A. was held 
in Boston on Thursday evening Nov. 8 and the following 
were unanimously elected. — 


Waldo Brown 

Frank Knox N« 

II . E. Slay-ton 

•James Hurt ness V< 

E. H. Uolterman 

W. II Gannett Mi 

Paul F. Slocum 

Commander A. C Rend Ri 

Lieutenant Trowbridge 

I.. E. Horner Cc 

E. J. Daly 

In addition the following rcsolutic 
Convention : 

“ Resolved that we, the First D 
inopportune time to propose ai 
for aeronautic disarmament and 

‘rnl authorities at Washington." 


Secretary 
Secretary 
aassed by the 


iet, think the presei 


aircraft 
cate with the Asheville Avia- 


Cla«_ Municipal. Coi 
t“n Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Position— Located 3 mi. E. of the center of Asheville, in 
«=w Cn-. k Valley on a plateau, mi. N. of the hard snr- 
i paved Asheville to Black Mountain highway, and South- 
•*"*• “■ tracks going E. from Asheville. 

,J™ ri I'lion — The field is approximately 1000 ft. wide by 
lauo ft - long, with several other small fields that could be 


establishment of a new class of membership in the Ass. 
tion to be known as the associate or organization member- 
ship, by which members of other associations could affiliate 
with the N.A.A. for a dollar or two a year, and have all 
privileges of the N.A.A. with the exception of voting power. 
New Aircraft Census 

The Bureau of the Census will take a census of manufac- 
tures covering the calendar year 1923. This work is done in 
compliance with the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1919, 
and the schedules have been prepared after conference wish 
associations, and others interested in the various industries. 

These schedules will be mailed during the first week of 
January and all those engaged in the aircraft industry arc 
urged to make the reports promptly, as the Bureau has agreed 
to tabulate the data as rapidly as the schedules are received 
and to publish the tables within a few days after the receipt 
of the last report. 

The Bureau has been cooperating very closely with the 
aircraft industry and desires to be of service. It is import- 
ant that the reports be made by mail, otherwise the govei-t- 
ment will be put to the expense of sending a special agent to 
the various establishments. It is hoped that the aircraft 
industry will co-operate and make the reports promptly. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Pioneer Flight to Central America 

A very important pioneering flight will be undertaken by 
the Army Air Service in about six weeks from France Field, 
Canal Zone, to Guatemala City, and return for the purpose 
of establishing closer aeronautical relations between this 
country and the Central American Republics. 

General Patrick states that the Air Service will use three 
planes, one a photographic plane, to make visits of courtesy 
to the capitals of the Central American Renublics. and. at 
the request of the Cc 


office! 


■ways a 


will photograph a 
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mails throughout Central America by^ plane 
days over present methods of transportaion. tic 
prepared to assist in financing such an air mail sen 

Dr. Guinonez, President of El Salvador; Dr. Gni 
ident of Costa Rica; General Gutierrez, President 
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map the airways by the aerial pliotogra 
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military purposes, 
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st thoroughly. Moreover, the A 
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The Long Trail 

An extensive aerial journey 

in a Martin Bomber of the . _ 

way having started several days ago from Fort Lea- 
Kails. The route to be followed will be via tho 
Los Angeles, in 


i San 


cently h 
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Hie ship are Lieuts. J, F. Whiteley and H. B. Sr 
Sorgts. K. T. Wiederkamp and A. D. Jewel. 

The flight was authorized by the Chief of Air S 
order that a bi-motored ship of the service type n 


bardment airplanes. 

The bomber is regularly assigned t- 
ron, stationed at Langley Field, Va. i 
the plane had already reached Che; 
proceeding to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Army Orders 
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arious republics which would be of 
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ited States and Central America, and 
f the republics of Central America in 


t Santiago, Pan- 
caragua ; Teguci- 
New Guatemala 


Sec. Lieut. Floyd Rowland Clafford, A.S.O.R.C., from 
active duty A.S. Primary Flying School, Brooks Field. 

Maj. John H. Jouett, A.S., Field Officers’ Sehool, Langley 
Field, to other duties, that station. 

Sec. Lieut. Joseph A. Physioc, jr., A.S., Balloon and Air- 
ship School, Scott Field, to other duties, that station. 

Orders First Lieut. Leigh Wade, A.S., Aug. 25 (amended 
Sept. 4). further amended, relieving Lieutenant Wade from 
duty McCook Field and directing him to report to C.0, 


i’irst Lieut. Richard P. Bovkin, Q.M.C., from Langley Field 
11, to Q.M.C., Panama Canal Dept., C. Z.. sailing tnuw 
t leaving New York City Dec. 27. 


Army Orders 

Order-- An". 22, See. Lieut. James Smith McDonnell, jr., 
A.S.0.R 1 Little Rock, Ark. to Brooks Field, amended 
directing Lieutenant McDonnell to proceed from Boston, 


First ( nut Charles Y. Banfill, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
Brooks 1 eld, on expiration leave of absence. 

First "ut. Lionel H. Dunlap, A.S., from duty as C.O., 
Fifth PI '• Sec., Chanute Field, to Fairfield Air Intermediate 
Depot. 

First 1 cut. Edwin B. Bobzien, A.S., Photographic School, 

Chanute icld, to command Fifth Photo Sec., that station. 

First .ieut. Phillips Melville, A.S., Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds 1 Office, C.A.S., Washington, by Nov. 19. 

Pamphlets Worth Having 
The Oi “‘C of^ the Chief of Air ^Service has just informed 


will be made to o 


the Pacific Coast and return 
" now under 

given worth, 


and allow 
light bom- 
ro Squad- 


A.S., Panama Can 
i completion presei: 

erson, A.S., Kelly Field, to 
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prumoted to 
lly Field, c 


resented at the fail 
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I submarine 


o the 


fair itsclt. 

Aircraft Squadron for Manila 

Squadron 20 of torpedo and bombing planes will shortly be 
" San Dk «° b - v Lt - Cdr. George D. Murry, U.S.N., 
»ho Kill take them to Manila or some other station with 
the Asiat.- Fleet, it is now planned. The squadron will de- 
Ef rt t ' ' ! ,ew station on the U.S.S. Vega early in Decem- 
ber- This will be the first aerial squadron in the Asiatic. 
Marine Flying Field, Santo Domingo 
A new ccreation hall has recently been opened at tho 
"T? ne FI. ng Field at Santo Domingo City, Dominican Re- 
" Commanding General of the Marine Forces in 
s*nto Don ngo and many other officers, with their families, 
“•ended i opening. Motion pictures were shown and 
•rose was iiirnished by the First Marine Regiment Band. 


t free distribu 
of file pi -nphlcts listed belo 

(1) Curtiss Standard Model 0X5 Aeronautical Parts List. 

(2) Oi- "iss Standard Model OX Aeronautical Motor 
Handbook. 

(3) Cii liss Standard JN4D Military Handbook. 

(4) Lc Klione Engine, 80 hp. Instructions - for Hispano- 
Suiza Model A.I.E. Aeronautical Engines, Care and 
Op- ration. 

(5) Aviation Pocketbook (1917-1918). 

(6) Air-raft Armament Handbook. 

As the supply is limited and requests will be filled in order 
of their receipt, it is suggested that application be made 
at once f r such of these pamphlets as desired to the Chief 
of Air Service, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Appropriations, 1923-24 

The lil'J I appropriations for Naval Aviation will approx- 
imate $15,000,000 if the figures understood to have been ap- 
p roved by 1 he Director of Budget are passed by Congress. 

Originally the Navy Department asked for approximately 
$25,000,00(1. for Naval Aeronautics, about $5,000,000 of which 
was scheduled for planes and equipment the balance for 
flic operations of the Bureau and squadrons. 

A joint report of Army and Naval aeronautical officers re- 
cently made to Secretary of War Weeks is now before Sec- 
retory Denby, but no official comment has been made public 
by either Secretary. 

Pearl Harbor Planes 

An HS2L flying boat from the Naval Air Station, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, together with six DT seaplanes from the 
Battle Fleet Air Detachment, attended the annual Maui 

’’ Kahului, Hawaii. The Navy was well rep- 

s besides the seven planes, a destroyer. 


Shenandoah Moored to Mast 

The Naval airship Shenandoah was successfully moored 
Nov. 16 to the mast constructed for that purpose' at Lake- 
hurst naval air station. It is the first feat of its kind ever 
to be accomplished by American airmen. 

Capt. Frank R. McCrary, in command of the ship, and 
Capt. Anton Heinen, the German construction engineer 
who supervised the building of the Shenandoah, directed the 
work. Gradually descending, Captain McCrary brought the 
Shenandoah to the west of the hangar, her nose about 200 l't. 
above the ground. She glided toward the apex of the mast, 
which stands 1,500 yds. west of the hangar. As she ap- 
proached, there was dropped from the nose a stool cable *o 
which tile ground crew attached the end of another cable let 
down from the top of the mast. 

The ship settled by degrees as a windlass in the tower of 
the mast wound in the cable and took up the slack, drawing 

tower, 172 ft. above the ground. A eomT on the' bow of the 
Shenandoah fitted into this swivel, which automatical v 
locked as the cone entered. 

General use of the mast will minimize the greatest danger 
to which the airship is subjected — that of taking it in and out 
of the hangar. 

Ordinarily over 300 men are required to bring the Shen- 
andoah into the hangar. It required only three officers and 
fifteen men to moor her to the mast. 

Coast Artillery Commends Navy Planes 

The following extracts are taken from a report to the Com- 
mandant of the Naval Air Station at Pensacola from Brig. 
Gen. Wm. H. Johnson, U.S.A. Commanding the Fourth Ar- 
tillery District. The report is in reference to the cooperation 
recently given by Naval aviators during target practice con- 
ducted in the vicinity of the Naval Air Station by the Coast 
Artillery. 

“The Naval observers detailed for the practice wore 
trained spotters and pilots. The excellence of the spotting 
during tho balance of the practice was remarkable, and ad- 
justment was secured by the battery Commander without 
difficulty. 

“The Coast Defense Commander desires to report the 
courtesy and interest shown by Capt. J. .1. Roby, U.S.N. 
Commandant of the Pensacola Naval Air Station, in detail- 
ing the personnel and material to assist at this practice arid 
the hearty cooperation and efficiency of the officers and men 
detailed, without which the practice could not have been 
held.” 
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With the demonstrated success of helium in airship oper- 
ation in the flights of the Shenandoah, an adequate plant for 
the storage of this costly gas at the Lakehurst hangar has 
become necessary. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, i~ • « 
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shell 

thick, have been purchased by the Bureau of Aeronautics 
are now being delivered. They will hold gas at n pree 
of 200 lb. per square inch. The gas in each of these : 
containers, when expanded to balloon pressure will oc- 
a volume of 50,000 cu. ft 

The ten cylinders will be placed under-ground and 
concrete galleries will be built at the end of the t 
cylinders. One of the concrete galleries will i 
necessary piping arrangements for admission and discharge of 
helium and the other used for inspection purposes. 

Air Mail Pilots Assist Navy Plane 

A DH4B plane that was recently flown from the Naval Air 
Station at San Diego, Calif., to St. Louis was rendered very 
valuable assistance by the Air Mail Service on numerous 
occasions. Service, including spare parts, was furnished lo 
the Navy plane at several points during the trip to and from 
St. Louis. The Commanding Officer, Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, has written a letter to the Air Mail Service thanking 
them for this aid that contributed so much to the successful 
completion of the flight. 
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C.O. Talks with Plane in Flight 

The pilot of a Martin Bomber conversed with the office of 
Col. T. C. Tamer, U.S.M.C., in charge of Marine Aviation, 
with the greatest ease while the plane was in flight over the 
Potomac River on Nov. 5. It was a test of the use of radio 
telephonr between a station and a plane in flight. The words 
of the pilot in the Martin Bomber were received at the Navy 
Department and were heard through a loud speaker in 
Colonel Turner's office. The telephone on Colonel Turner's 
desk was connected to the sending set at the Arlington radio 
ble to hear the Navy 
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for helium extrai 
started near Fo 
direction of the Bureau of Mines. The output of this plant 
will be controlled by the Helium Board. Preliminary results 
indicate that it will be possible to obtain helium by the new 
method at a very much reduced figure. It has been stated by 
a prominent engineer that the savings obtained from the 
operations of this pit 
of the new equipmi 
of extracting lioliun 
commercial and m 

Ft. Hamilton Reserve Air Station 

The syllabus used in training reserve avii 
Reserve Air Station at Fort Hamilton is no 
Results show that 


ors at the Naval 
ible for the com- 
it has been very 

•n kept 


buildings that has engaged the 
everything in ship-shape order, we ma; 
time at Fort Hamilton will undergo i 
Wright and Aircraft Squadrons 
The U.S.S. Wright and the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet left the Naval Operating Base at Hampton Roads, Va., 
on Nov. 8 and proceeded to Baltimore, remaining there three 
days. From Baltimore the Wright and the planes were 
scheduled to proceed to Philadelphia, where they will undergo 
overhaul and be refitted at the Navy Yard and the Naval 
Aircraft Factory there in preparation for the maneuvers with 
the Fleet this winter, starting Jan. 4. 


ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

s h YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY ^ 

,,AO,S MID-WEST airways corp. 

roach Fljln'e "inurutta cjnni'hj Ion. 


One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 

KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

"’'"lojbii Field, S miles S. E. of Baltimore 


FENTON, MICHIGAN. 


mssoom 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airplanes, Motors. Parts. Supplies; Shops endH.nj.n 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 


CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY. LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO. N. Y. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


ROWE FLIERS 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


WISCONSIN 


GILLES E. MEISENHE1MER 


PUBLISHER’S 


NEWS LETTER 


Mark Twain, when editor of a small-town 
paper, received a letter from a superstitious sub- 
scriber, saying he had found a spider in his paper, 
and asking whether that was a sign of good luck 
or bad. The humorist printed the following 

"Finding a spader in your p>ap>er was neither 
good luck nor bad luck for you. The spider was 
merely looking over the paper to see which mer- 
chant is not advertising, so he can go to that store, 
spin his web across the door and lead a life of 
undisturbed peace ever afterward I” 

This was recently recalled by Floyd W. Par- 
sons in The World's Work. It is evident that in 
the old days of the Middle Western country 
newspapers the publishers had the right idea of the 
possibilities of advertising. But even in this en- 
lightened time, the aeronautical industry, with two 
or three impressive exceptions, has neglected this 
modem force in business. 


If any of our readers should find any extraneous 
intruder in his weekly copy it would probably be 
a grape. And that leads to the pleasantest side 
of our daily grind. You will probably wonder 
how a grape could possibly find its way into a 
copy of AVIATION. Probably you have occasion- 
ally noticed that AVIATION is mailed from High- 
land. Ulster County, New York. That is the 
answer to the grape mystery. Surrounding 
Highland is the most noted grap>e district in the 
East. Everyone at this time of the year is im- 
mersed in grapes. Grapes by the ton. by the 
carload, go from this wonderful fruit country to 
all parts of the United States. So. if you should 
happen even to find the stain of a grape — you will 
know the reason. 


Let us spend a delightful day together in 
making a visit to our little printing shop in High- 
land. We will start from our business and editorial 
offices in New York and motor the seventy-five 
miles up the Hudson River Valley to the other 
center of our publishing business. V/e drive up 
busy Fifth Avenue to Central Park with its 
beautiful meadows and picturesque lakes. Then 
pass along the noble Riverside Drive, stopping a 
moment to pay a respectful visit to the majestic 
tomb of General Grant. And then we roll along 
the beautiful roads of the Hudson River Trail, 
passing some of the most lovely country estates in 
the East. History is also blended with beautiful 
views. Almost at every turn recollection brings to 
mind happenings of revolutionary times. 


Sleepy Hollow gives a literary touch to the 
journey. The Irving traditions and stories almost 


make one friends again with the Headless Horse- 
man. and. in the distance, the Catskills give old 
Rip Van Winkle renewed impressions on our 
minds. Soon we cross the river to West Point and 
receive the inspiration that comes to everyone who 
visits our great military academy. We now climb 
the side of the hills and have spread before us one 
of the greatest views in the United States. Hewn 
out of the solid rock front of this hitherto natural 
barrier to all northbound traffic on the west bank 
of the Hudson, is the new Storm King Road that 
ascends the face of this precipitous cliff hundreds 
of feet and although only opened this year has 
become the fecal point of all sightseeing motoring 
trips of the east. 


Let us stop just for a brief visit with that friend 
of all fliers. Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis, who 
was Chief of Staff of the Air Service during the 
war. He is the head of the New York Military 
Academy at Cornwall, where every airman re- 
ceives a most hospitable welcome from this big 
good-natured friendly General of the Reserves of 
our Air Service. Don’t fail to visit him and his 
model school when you are on this trip. You will 
receive a real welcome. 


And now we are nearing Highland. This fruit 
country is alluring in its charm. The grape vines 
extend for miles, while the general prosperity of the 
countryside is indicative of many decades of pro- 
ductive returns from the soil. 

Highland is at the western end of the famous 
Poughkeepsie Bridge that spans the Hudson mid- 
way between New York and Albany. Winding 
up from the riverside for about a mile, the road 
follows a brook that is a constant reminder of the 
glory of rushing waters. Our little village is typi- 
cal with its well seasoned church buildings, a First 
National Bank that is a model of newest architec- 
tural design and furnishings; the homes are real 
homes, substantial and full of the things that make 
for contentment in life. 


Our printing shop is located beside a brook and 
the music of the water is a continuous delight to 
the ear. Trees and the country side vistas add to 
the charm. An observing writer of a New York 
column commented on the ideal conditions pre- 
vailing in this location. We will not take you 
inside for there you would see just a simple print- 
ing office. Suffice it to say to our readers that their 
paper is printed in our own printing shop by con- 
tented and interested townsfolk amid these ingra- 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 

THE 

SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 
Major J. C. Savage 

*S? 

The process of forming Morse or written 
signals in the air by means of smoke or other 
visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 
the apparatus used in connection therewith 
are covered by patents issued and pending 
in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


S OME day, doubdess, aviation will 
afford a profitable, extensive 
field for the sale of Goodyear Aero- 
nautical Products. 

That time will find Goodyear ready 
to provide everything in rubber for 
aircraft, at prices returning a fair 
margin and in keeping with quantity 
production. 

But, now, Goodyear seeks experience 
rather than profit, realizing that 
aviation cannot advance unless 
related industries are capable of giv- 
ing full, sincere assistance. 

Whatever Goodyear may have done 
so far to speed the progress of avia- 
tion has been returned in knowledge 
of how to make better aircraft 
equipment and in the confidence of 
designers, builders and pilots. 

Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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are used ail 
over the world. 


'ARTICULARS APPLY:— 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 

Filled to the Vinners of the following : — Coupe Gordon Bennett. 2 Coupee 
Deulsch. Pulitzer. Circuit de Brescia, The World’s Speed Record ; The Aerial 
Derby. The Deulsch Cup. 1922. The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup. Coupe Zenith. 1923; The World's Altitude Record, e 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


DOPES 


PIGMENTED 

VARNISHES 


DOPES 

ENAMELS 


~T I TA NfN C> 


TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


Reliable Planes, Motors, Parts c-d S*’t 

AT LOW PRICES 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

818 Des Plaines Ave., lorrect .’rrk, III. 


HISSO-STANDARD J-l 


FOR SALE 


Three-place Standard J-l, wi.h 
rebuilt American Model A Hissi 
not flown since overhaul. 


For particulars wire or write 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAx 

-O. 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

kddS^“iemte”°t?l>oT , Snmb«rs.'^arr' AVUTioTat Pou Ah' 


>'"o • l^Cnna^lt!!” Vtst'En^’&'min^siii. 


FLY IN FI. OR > T r • New and used Jennies (0X5 Motor.) 
I up or crated. I' will pay yon to investigate. Get my lisl 
, accessori-s. V. rt. GROOVER, Box 174, Ortega, Fla. 


FOR SALE- O’ Engine, Tools, and New Pr..peller A-l 
million *150.0' V i versa I Motor Company, 941 Division 
ve. S., Crnnd rapids, Mich. 


M ANUFACTURERS- REPRESENTATIVE— A •■ronautkal 
1'eiple increase •our sales. You need repres. tntion m 
Chicago nod vicioitv. Write confidentially Johnston »• 
Blakely, 22 West Quincy Street, Chicago, 111. 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


LEARN TO FLY— BE AN AVIATOR: Our school giva 
you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Aviation for Man and Women, West Coxsackie. New York. 


FOR SALE — Two new low compression Liberty motets 
$17.00 each. P. C. Zimmerman, Aeromarinc Plane & Motor 


nipment is good. Box 257, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE- S cond hand converted HS-2L Flying Boats, 
knocked down, purchaser must pick out his own parts. Make 
cash offer. P. O. Zimmerman, Aeromarine Plane & Motor 
Co., Kevport, N. J. 


WINGS- Standard J-l, new, at Kansas t 
•vi*h tail surfaces. Newly recovered wings, 
W00.00. Tuxhorn f: Rets, 1015 Holmes, Kans 


RUNNING LIGHTS 


Keeping Abreast 

c"wAV' iC Ye*r!y V «u"«cHp^n”?I'cf nl Una^ r “t«'tCT 


FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


DETROIT MARINE-AERO E 


SERVICE TO AIRMEN 


AVIATION 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 

RENAULT OB LIBERTY MOTORS 
I. Lb. F Loi3°“ r: Hi ‘p S v*J d "*'• Useful I 


*ST PBRrORUINO S 


ONE DOLLAR 

For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
Clip this ad and mail to us 
With name and address. Pay the postman. 
Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, la. 


SIMPLICITY 
HEPET R EL 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OCOENSBUEO. N. Y. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 

CANUCK, JN., AVRG' 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Gardner, Moffat Company, Inc. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


G 

Exceptional Quality in 

material, workmanship 
C/l IB) and design. 

THE G & O 

d ULOTS MANUFACTURING CO. 

NEW HAVEN CONN. 

WHO’S 

Comp 

140 

G 

WHO IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS 
$1.00 PER COPY 

ete Reference Book of Aircraft Industry 
pages— over 1000 biographical sketches. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 

ARDNER, MOFFAT CO. INC. 

335 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


CURTISS WINS AGAIN 



NAVY CURTISS RACER 


On Sept. 28, 1 923 at Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss 
D- 1 2 Motors took first and second place in the International 
Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a 
NEW WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR SEA- 
PLANES— 177 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 

On Oct. 6, 1923 at St. Louis, U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss 
D-12-A Motors took first and second place winning the 
PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year 
and again establishing a NEW \FORLD S SPEED 
RECORD— 243 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 

The Curtiss Reed one-piece duralumin propellers were 
used in all these ships as well as in the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the 
“On to St. Louis” Race. 



STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

Garden City, N. Y. 

Factories at Garden City, N. Y. — Buffalo, N. Y. 


